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1539, in the von den Concilien und Kirchen, Luther is concerned,
throughout the part relating to Councils, to assert that the sole
function of a Council is to reaffirm the doctrines set forth in
Scripture,1 and he willingly admits the possible objection of his
opponents that he is leaving no more power to a General Council
of the whole Church than is exerted by a pastor or schoolmaster,
and claims that a Council does on special occasions exactly what
a pastor or schoolmaster does on ordinary occasions.2
But, despite the impressive unanimity of this evidence, two
questions in this matter still remain. In the first place, it has been
asserted by numerous writers, e.g. Grisar,3 Troeltsch,4 A. Sabatier,5
McGiffert,6 Binns,7 and J. W. Allen,8 that to Luther the Word of
God and the Scripture were not in all respects identical; we have
therefore to ask what it exactly was to which he ascribed such
high authority. And, secondly, we must inquire more carefully
than we have so far done into the precise nature of this authority,
and the kind of submission which its organ demands.
There is no evidence that Luther distinguished between the
Scripture (die Sckrijft, or, of course, die heilige Schriffi) and the Word
of God before the end of the year 1520. He used the terms inter-
changeably, and made the same statements about one as about
the other. He does not state that they are identical, but assumes
it as obvious. If he had been asked why he laid so much emphasis
on and ascribed such authority to the Schrijft he would undoubt-
edly have replied in words to the effect that he did so because it
was the Word of God; and that would have been for him the end
of the matter. In other words, having reached the experience of
justification by faith through the instrumentality of certain
passages in the Bible, notably some in the Epistle to the Romans,
he was thereby led directly to the conviction that the whole Bible
possesses alleinige Autoritat; for he simply accepted, without think-
ing about the matter, the universal view that the Bible was (a)
an undifferentiated unity, and (b] the Word of God. It would,
as a matter of fact, have been extremely strange if he had not
done so.
He does not wholly abandon this position in the years after
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